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From all these considerations, then, we believe that it is 
clearly the most certain, the most manly, and the simplest way 
of closing the affair on our part, to join with other nations in 
the amicable settlement of this question, and, by an incon- 
siderable sacrifice, to free our commerce for ever from this 
imposition, and from all danger of interference by the great 
Northern powers. 



Art. IV. — Provinces cP Origine Roumaine. Valachie, Molda- 
vie, Bukovine, Transylvanie, Bessarabie. Par M. A. Ubi- 
cini. Paris : Firmin Didot Freres. 1856. 8vo. pp. 226. 

In that dullest quarter of Modern Rome which lies in the 
hollow between the Capitol and the Quirinal hills, where the 
stately gloom of the Torlonia and Valentini palaces throws a 
superfluous quiet upon chapels from which the beauty has 
faded and shops from which the trade has departed, stands a 
monument of ancient Rome which keeps a fresher and more 
youthful grace than shop or chapel or palace. Of all the 
remains of the Pagan Empire, none binds so well the Present 
with the Past, none restores so fully the customs and the glo- 
ries of the realm of the Caesars. The loungers of the city — 
not a small class — love to come after their morning " colla- 
zione" of crust and coffee, and decipher by the eastern sun- 
light the stirring narrative wreathed in marble around that 
slender shaft, — how Trajan bridged the great Northern river, 
and received the barbarian ambassadors, and vanquished with 
his steady legions their ferocious bands, and added that vast 
wild region to the Roman dominion. The greatest of modern 
conquerors, seeking to perpetuate a memorial of his victories, 
could find no better model than this Roman pillar. The col- 
umn of the Place Vendome, the ornament of Paris, is only an 
imitation of the column which has remained almost unmuti- 
lated for seventeen centuries in the Forum of Trajan. 

It is rumored that the present French Emperor intends to 
commemorate by another similar monument the victories of 
the late war in the East; — victories, some of them, gained in 
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the very region which was the theatre of Trajan's triumphs. 
Whether that monument be built or not, one of the incidental 
results of the war has been to bring into notice a region which 
more than any other in Europe has been neglected by travel- 
lers, of which the geography was but little known, and the 
historical interest almost lost. Few still are aware that these 
Danubian Principalities, the insignificant cause of so serious a 
conflict, are part of that Dacia which Trajan thought worth 
subduing at such a fearful cost of life and treasure. Until 
recently, this fertile and populous country, in the very heart of 
Europe, was almost as much separated from general interest 
as the steppes of Siberia or the islands of Japan. It has been 
taken for granted that there was nothing to see in its dirty 
towns and nothing to learn from its stupid peasantry. Hav- 
ing no remarkable ruins, it could of course have no history. 
And many an inquisitive voyager, who would not miss a 
fragment of Italian antiquity, has steamed comfortably down 
the Danube, quite unconscious that he was passing the great- 
est battle-field of races and religions in Europe, — a field on 
which for a score of ages civilization has fought with barba- 
rism, the rough North with the polished South, the Scythian 
and the Hun with the Celt and the Teuton, the armies of 
Islam with the armies of the Cross. 

If the late war has not improved the condition of these 
Danubian provinces, it has at least partially raised the veil 
which hid them. Tourists of a week or two have got near 
enough to see Bucharest and Galatz, and to write some gen- 
eralities about the people. The exact works of some foreign 
writers, De Gerando, Anagnosti, Soutzo, and Lavallee, have 
been brought into notice, and the English public have been 
invited to judge concerning the territory which ought not to 
belong to Turkey, yet must not belong to Russia. The latest 
valuable publication on the subject of these provinces is the 
work of Ubicini. In a clear and spirited French style, he 
gives a thorough account of the provinces of Roumania, — 
topography, statistics, history, and biography, — all that one 
wants to know. His classification of topics is as admirable 
as his treatment of them. Chronological tables and accurate 
maps assist his description, and abundant references verify his 
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facts. Of all the geographical works which the firm of Didot 
has issued, there is no one more difficult or more successful ; 
and this is high praise, when we remember how Pauthier has 
written about China, and how La Croix has written about 
Patagonia and the Southern Isles. 

According to M. Ubicini, the proper limits of Roumania 
are the same as those of ancient Dacia, extending from the 
Dniester on the east to the Theiss on the west, from the Dan- 
ube on the south to the parallel line of the Carpathian Moun- 
tains on the north, with a small sea-coast on the Euxine 
between the mouths of the Danube and the Dniester. Pho- 
tino, in his Modern Greek history of Dacia, published at 
Vienna in 1818, makes the boundaries somewhat narrower, 
while ancient writers include in the limits of Dacia provinces 
which now belong to Ulyria and the Adriatic coast. The 
name Roumania, which is a general name for this vast region, 
comes from its occupation by Roman colonists whom Trajan 
sent to replace the tribes which he scattered. Though the 
blood of the present inhabitants is mixed with that of many 
alien races, the aristocratic name is claimed by all. The 
name " Wallach " is only a translation into the Slavonic 
dialect of the Greek pa>fj,aio<;, strong, and is the same boast- 
ful title. 

In all this region of Roumania there is a general identity of 
language, customs, traditions, and religion. But its political 
relations are diverse. The western half, included between the 
Danube, the Carpathians, and the Theiss, is part of the Austri- 
an Empire. It includes the provinces now known as Transyl- 
vania, Bukovina, and the Banat of Temesvar ; an area of more 
than eleven hundred square miles, with a population of nearly 
2,400,000 of different races. In one thing these races are har- 
monious, — hatred of their Austrian masters. The eastern 
strip of land, some three hundred miles long, with an average 
breadth of seventy miles, between the Dniester and the Pruth, 
is the Russian province of Bessarabia. Its population, Tar- 
tar in the south and Slavonic in the north, is not more than 
800,000, very much scattered, with only a single important 
city, Kischenew. One third of the inhabitants of this city 
are Jews, and throughout the province they are numerous. 
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The remaining region of ancient Dacia, comprising nearly 
six thousand square leagues of territory, belongs politically to 
the Turkish empire. It is this which is now known by the 
name of the " Danubian Principalities." Its whole population 
is about four millions. It consists of two principal provinces, 
Wallachia and Moldavia, which, though quite distinct in 
their management and policy, are usually spoken of together 
as " Moldo- Wallachia." Wallachia, the larger, extends, in the 
form of an irregular parallelogram from east to west, about 
three hundred miles, with an average width of a hundred and 
fifty miles. It is separated from Transylvania by the Carpa- 
thian range, and from Turkey proper, Bulgaria, and Servia by 
the Danube, which makes nearly two thirds of its frontier. 
The river Sereth and a small stream called Milkow separate 
it from Moldavia. This latter province stretches from north 
to south about two hundred miles, having an average breadth 
of a hundred miles. Its eastern boundary is the Pruth, its 
western the Carpathians, and on the northwest is the small 
province of Bukovina. It is watered in its whole length by 
the river Sereth, which empties into the Danube about twelve 
miles above the mouth of the Pruth. In both provinces is 
there the same distinction of the Highland and Lowland. 
Wallachia is, moreover, divided by the Olto, its largest river, 
into Great and Little Wallachia. 

Few regions of the world have been more favored by nature 
than these provinces. In a comparatively narrow space, they 
enclose all varieties of surface and landscape, all varieties of 
soil except barren soil. From the mountain rampart, which 
for half the year is crowned with shining snow, numberless 
rivers pour fertility upon the swelling plains ; and some affirm 
that they bear sands like the sands of Pactolus. No laborious 
enriching is needed ; but the easy toil of the sower is reward- 
ed by twenty-fold of wheat, thirty-fold of rye, and of millet 
three hundred fold. The hills are full of mines. One has 
hardly to dig to come upon copper, iron, mercury, sulphur, 
and coal, and there are whole mountains of salt, which yet 
wait for some enterprising hand to remove the thin mantle of 
soil which conceals them. Fruit-trees grow in forests ; and 
the mountains, girdled with woods of apricot, pear, and cherry, 
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might be mistaken, according to an enthusiastic writer, for the 
finest of French gardens. The luscious wines rival the famed 
Hungarian Tokay. On the slopes myriads of horses and 
cattle find inexhaustible pasture. In the thickets the abun- 
dance of game tantalizes and tires the sportsman. The honey 
of Tergowist perpetuates the memory of Hybla, and the 
parable of Job is repeated, — "I washed my steps with butter, 
and the rock poured me out rivers of oil." This exceeding 
richness and productiveness is not an Oriental hyperbole, but 
is proved by prosaic figures. For the ten years from 1837 
to 1847, the annual export of cattle and horses amounted to 
three millions of dollars, and the entire value of exports to 
nearly twelve millions. This amount is small as compared 
with the exports of England or France. But it must be 
remembered that the Moldo-Wallachians are not a commer- 
cial people, have no sea-board, have few wants, and raise 
little more than they consume. Their imports fall short of 
their exports, and, except in the cities, are next to nothing. 
They are less than three dollars per head for the whole popu- 
lation. 

The climate of the provinces is marked by great extremes, 
yet great steadiness. From November to May are five months 
when the atmosphere and landscape are those of a Russian 
winter ; the raiment is of fur, and the sledge is the carriage. 
From April to December are seven months of a genuine Gre- 
cian summer, — cloudless skies, balmy breezes, and out-of- 
door life. The local diseases are few, and the chief loss of 
life is from the epidemics, which visit the healthiest regions 
most fatally, and the catastrophes of war, to which this land 
seems for ever doomed. The number of mineral springs in 
Wallachia ought to make it the "Baden" of the Russian 
empire, when Russia gets civilized enough to covet such a 
luxury. More than forty, of various kinds, are reckoned. 

The people of the Danubian provinces are not dwellers in 
cities. In the whole of Wallachia there are not more than 
half a dozen towns of more than ten thousand inhabitants, 
and only one city that would be called large by a Western 
nation. This city, Bucharest, if we should judge from its 
number of churches and convents, might be termed, like Athens 
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in Paul's day, " very religious." Its picturesque appearance 
as seen from the Dimbovitza, covering an immense plain, 
twelve miles in circuit, the dwellings embowered in trees 
and gardens, disappears when one walks through the dirty 
streets. Scarcely any of the hundred and sixty churches, syn- 
agogues, and convents are worth visiting, and there are no 
historical monuments except an old hospital. Braila and 
Giurgevo, formerly fortresses, commanding bends of the Dan- 
ube, are now the great grain-depots of Wallachia. Tergo- 
wist, a small city in the upland region, has legends of heroism 
joined to its castle. The city of Krajowa, the capital of Little 
Wallachia, contains about fifteen thousand inhabitants. 

In Moldavia there are only two important cities, Jassy and 
Galatz. The former, on a hill near the Pruth, has a magnificent 
site, and is not wholly lacking in objects of interest. The 
palace of the Governor is less hideous than those shapeless 
masses which mark in the East the homes of royalty ; there 
are some respectable churches, and every one will wish to see 
the tower of Basil, the Draco of Roumanian princes. Galatz, 
on the Danube, has become well known in the stories of the 
recent war. It has resident consuls of the principal European 
states, and as a centre of foreign trade has considerable impor- 
tance. The wooden pavement of the old town, consisting of 
timbers laid across the street, is an object of curiosity to 
strangers. It is, however, common in the Wallachian towns. 

The prevailing Roumain race, which forms about nine 
tenths of the whole population, is descended from the union 
of the Roman colonists with the native tribes of the land. 
But there are numerous other races. Greeks, brought in by 
the chances of commerce, of which they always want the 
handling, and by the Phanariot dynasty, which gave privilege 
to their stock; Bulgarians, driven by recent persecutions 
across the Danube to exercise their calling as herdsmen and 
farmers on the neutral ground where, more than ten centuries 
before, their ancestors found refuge ; Armenians, whose num- 
bers, considerable in the eleventh century, when a Persian 
invasion forced them out of their own country to find a re- 
treat in Europe, have been swelled by repeated immigrations ; 
Jews and Gypsies, — all make up an alien population, whose 
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influence is proportionally far greater than their numbers. In 
Wallachia, the hair and accent of the Hebrew race indicate 
their Spanish lineage, and recall that bitter exodus from the 
land of Isabella the Catholic to the freer realm of the Moslem 
infidel. In Moldavia, on the contrary, the cities and villages 
swarm with the yellow-haired Jews of Poland, who speak a 
nondescript dialect compounded of German and Russian, and 
engross many of the lucrative trades, change the money, run 
the expresses, keep the taverns, and distil the liquors. Their 
Oriental cast of feature has led some to believe that they are 
descendants of the Avares, that Tartar race which, in the ninth 
century, embraced the Jewish faith. 

The curious race of Gypsies, so puzzling to the ethnolo- 
gists, can be studied to better advantage in the Principali- 
ties than in any other part of Europe. They number one 
sixteenth of the whole population, — at least a quarter of a 
million. For four centuries, if no longer, they have been 
observed among the people, and their anomalous position has 
perplexed more than one shrewd ruler. They have always 
been regarded as an inferior race, the posterity of slaves, and 
fit only for the condition of servitude. Yet it is hard to make 
good slaves of them, or to hold them in even an easy subjec- 
tion. Few are content to belong to the stationary class, the 
" Vatrachs," who labor in the field or serve in the house. 
The greater part prefer to be " Lajachs," leading the life of 
nomads, supported by the small manufactures which they can 
carry on in their wanderings, — wooden spoons and cups, and 
the like, — or to be " Nototsi," genuine vagabonds, with no 
occupation but that of plunder, and no home but the forest, 
the haystack, or the decks of river-boats. Three fifths are nom- 
inally slaves. The romance which such writers as Borrow 
have thrown around the Bohemian wanderers is dissipated 
for the Gypsies of the Danube. Here is no poetical side to 
their squalid degradation. The Zingaro bears no light guitar, 
nor does "la Gitana" read naively the riddle of the palm. 
They are truly what the honest Dutchmen name them, " Kei- 
denez," heathen. They are as lazy and wicked as Caliban, 
and as fond of the bottle as Trinculo. 

Considered as citizens, the people of Moldo- Wallachia may 
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be divided into two distinct classes, — those who do not pay 
taxes, and those who do. The first class, of course, is the 
smaller ; but it is, nevertheless, redundantly large. It consists 
of all the nobles, all the officers of state and men in their em- 
ploy, all the priests and monks, the lay-brethren in the relig- 
ious establishments, soldiers, house-servants, and numerous 
others, near seven hundred thousand in all. This class of 
exempts have the power of the state in their hands, and exclu- 
sively manage what the rest contribute. The taxable class 
are the licensed manufacturers and traders, who are assessed 
according to the business which they do, and the farmers and 
shepherds, most of whom are peasants attached to the land, 
like the serfs of Russia. The connection, however, is recip- 
rocal. If the peasant goes with the land, the land goes with 
the peasant, at least all of it which he needs for his support. 
Each peasant of the better class is entitled to nine pogones, or 
about eleven acres of arable land, for himself and his family, 
which the noble owner cannot take from him. In pay for 
this, he is bound to give the owner twenty-eight days of vari- 
ous sorts of labor, and the tithe of his harvest in every kind, 
and to pay an extra price on those articles which are the 
monopoly of the landholders, such as bread, wine, and brandy. 
This would make about twelve dollars of average annual 
rent. But the difficulty of getting products to market, the 
additional tax for military and road service, and numerous 
other exactions, swell the annual tax of the farming peasant 
to twenty per cent of his scanty income. The acres of the 
Wallach are more heavily burdened than the acres of the 
Welchman. 

The licensed merchants of the Principalities are too few 
to be of much economical significance. The bourgeoisie of 
Bucharest and Jassy are mostly Jews, Greeks, and Arme- 
nians, and are not much considered in the matter of raising 
revenue. They scarcely obstruct the chasm which separates 
the adscript of the soil from the aristocratic Boyard. The 
title Boyard, in its origin, is rather less dignified than that of 
Cavalier. It meant " ox-driver," referring to the military cars 
which bore the warriors in battle, of which oxen were the 
steeds. In the fifteenth century this term became the badge 
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of nobility. It would be tedious to describe the ranks of this 
nobility, such as it was instituted by Rodolph IV., and such 
as it now exists in fragments, with the intrusion of an exotic 
aristocracy, which have wrested from it almost everything but 
its pride, its privilege, and its boast of ancestry. The gen- 
uine Boyards now are mostly poor, and must see with shame 
and sorrow the lands of their fathers in the hands of Greek 
adventurers. The great offices of state have passed from 
their control, and the functions of Hetman and Vornik and 
Postelnik are filled by men to whom the Roumain language 
is an unknown tongue. But the new nobility has borrowed 
the ancient titles, and the holders of power claim to be 
Boyards as much as the proud paupers, who hate them. In 
Moldavia the oligarchy numbers about three hundred in its 
higher class. In "Wallachia it is more concentrated, and is 
confined to seventy. 

The actual form of government in the Principalities is that 
of a semi-republican oligarchy. Each province has for its 
chief a Hospodar, or bey, chosen for life by a special assembly, 
consisting in "Wallachia of 190, and in Moldavia of 132 mem- 
bers. The metropolitan, the bishops, Boyards of the first and 
second rank, deputies of the districts and deputies of corpora- 
tions in a limited number, belong to this extraordinary assem- 
bly. The Hospodar has very extensive powers, the choice of 
the five heads of departments, and a civil list of $ 120,000. 
He nominates also all the officers of state. The legislative 
body, or chamber of deputies, is partly elected by the inferior 
nobility, and partly made up from the higher Boyards. It has 
in Wallachia forty-three, and in Moldavia thirty-eight mem- 
bers. The prelates in either country are members ex officio. 
The subdivisions of the country are like those of France, into 
districts, arrondissements, and communes. Each district has 
its capital. Twenty of the cities have municipal administra- 
tion by a board of four or five selectmen, elected for three 
years by the suffrages of the voters. The chief of each dis- 
trict has the title of " Ispravnik." 

The judicial administration is simple. Each province has 
its high Court of Cassation, its divans of appeal, its district 
courts, its courts of commerce, and, in every village, its justices 
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of the peace, a court of three persons annually elected by the 
commune. These last hold their sittings on Sunday, after 
the church service, at the house and under the direction of the 
parish priest. At the head of the department is the Minister 
of Justice, one of the Hospodar's cabinet. 

The military organization of the Principalities is of three 
kinds. There is a regular army, in which all the taxable popu- 
lation are liable to serve, an army of mounted guards, to con- 
stitute the gendarmerie of the country, and a large force of fron- 
tier guards, who have the special charge of exposed points, and 
make a supplement to the movable force of the regular troops. 
The whole number of soldiers in both the provinces is some- 
what less than thirty thousand. The ordinary term of ser- 
vice in the regular army is six years, during which the soldier 
is exempt from taxation. By continuing for three terms, or 
eighteen years, he may secure a permanent exemption. The 
commander-in-chief in Moldavia is called a Hetman, in Wal- 
lachia the Grand Spathar. This is the ordinary military ser- 
vice. But extraordinary occasions, in so exposed a country, 
are constantly arising, and it usually happens that a much 
larger proportion of the people is under arms and withdrawn 
from productive labor. The men make good soldiers, but the 
discipline is inferior to that of the armies of Western Europe. 
The artillery is inferior to the infantry. 

The revenue of the government comes in large measure 
from direct taxation. But there are monopolies, customs, and 
public lands which yield a considerable sum. The two lar- 
gest items of expense are the civil list of the Hospodars, and 
the annual tribute to the Porte, amounting for both provinces 
to three millions of piasters, or nearly $ 200,000. Though the 
administration is so simple, it rarely happens that there is any 
surplus revenue. Officials enough are found to make way 
with all that can be gathered, and the balance-sheet of the 
state too often shows a deficit. There is no danger, however, 
of a burdensome national debt, so long as the commerce with 
foreign nations goes on increasing. In five years it has 
gained one third. In the year 1853, from the single port of 
Galatz 859 vessels were despatched, loaded with upwards of 
550,000 bushels of grain, one half at least for England. A 
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large addition to this foreign commerce will be one of the sure 
results of the late war, and more ports on the Danube will un- 
doubtedly be opened. 

The religion of the Principalities is that of the Greek 
Church. Some have supposed that the claim of protection 
over them, which Russia has so often put forth, proves an 
identity of faith and ritual. But the truth is otherwise. 
There are minor differences in the liturgy and the arrange- 
ment of the feasts, while the pretension of the Czar to spirit- 
ual lordship is vehemently rejected. Nothing puts an Athe- 
nian in a passion more quickly, than to hint that he has any 
ecclesiastical connection with Moscow, and the Wallach quite 
as wrathfully brands the whole realm of Russia as schismatic. 
His patriarch is anointed from Constantinople by the succes- 
sor of Chrysostom, and not by the creature of any worldly 
Caesar. His spiritual tribute is sent to the Bosporus, and not 
to the Baltic. The Russian choir is no better to the ortho- 
dox Greek than the Franciscan organ or the synagogue chant. 
The prelates of the provinces are not numerous. The metro- 
politan bishop of Bucharest has but three suffragans, and the 
metropolitan of Jassy only two. These prelates have over- 
weening political influence, and more than once the temporal 
destinies of the people have been in the hands of the spiritual 
ruler. In the revolution of 1848, his Grace of Wallachia found 
himself in rather a tight place, between the enraged nobles and 
the excited peasants. No officer of state keeps such dignity, 
or is treated with so much deference, as he. There is even a 
greater contrast between the priest and the archbishop in this 
rude region, than between a Cornwall curate and my Lord of 
Canterbury. 

The chief distinction between the priests of the Greek and 
the Roman Churches is in the wearing of hair and the per- 
mission of marriage. The "papas," or parish curates, of the 
Greek rite abhor the tonsure and love the ornament of flow- 
ing locks. They are family men, too ; and being exempt from 
taxes, and sure of support, are usually blessed with a pa- 
triarchal progeny. They are generally ignorant in the ex- 
treme, unable to read the prayers which they whine through 
the nostrils as they have learned them by the ear, — unable to 
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write in their returns the receipts for which they must account. 
They have no hope of rising higher, for the chief offices of the 
Church are not recruited from their body, — no fear of falling 
lower, since they are already on the social level of the com- 
mon peasantry. Their beard is their badge and their pride. 

The aristocracy of the Church is in the convents, or is taken 
from them. Convent life, in the Greek Church, though fallen 
much from its ancient zeal, has yet far more of the spirit and 
fanaticism of the fourth century than anything to be found in 
the Latin communion. If the austerities are less than those 
of Antony, and the scholarship less than that of Basil, there is 
a large surplus of spiritual pride. If they observe the vow of 
chastity better than the old Benedictines, they are quite as 
lenient to the sin of simony, and their temper is quite as Eras- 
tian. The most perplexing question in every modern revolu- 
tion in the Danubian provinces is, what to do with the mon- 
asteries. Half of them, by the possession of trust-funds, or 
by the force of circumstances, have come to be appendages of 
foreign powers and establishments, and their revenues are ac- 
cordingly alienated. The perversion of legacies at Oxford 
and Cambridge is not worse than the use which the priors 
of Moldavian convents have made of their overgrown income. 
Some of it goes to Mount Athos, and some to Mount Sinai, 
some to Antioch, and more to Alexandria. Upwards of a hun- 
dred great farms pay tribute to the Holy Sepulchre. It was 
attempted in 1848 to check this perversion, and the provisional 
government decreed what the king of Sardinia has dared to 
do. But the mischief goes on. The " Hegoumeni " hide their 
title-deeds, cheat the people, and intrigue for office. Thou- 
sands of dollars, meant for the support of piety and the relief 
of suffering at home, go abroad, no one knows whither, and 
the bequests of the Wallachian Girards and Smithsons have 
not even been spent upon brick and mortar, or squandered in 
legislation. 

The Roumanians are a religious people, if excessive devo- 
tion to the fasts and feasts, the symbols and ceremonies of 
their Church, is religion. They are to Greece proper what the 
Tyrol is to Italy, three centuries behind the religion of the 
age. One hundred and ten are their annual meagre days, 
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when the flesh is mortified. Scarcely a week is without its 
festival. The processions at Christmas, if not as splendid as 
those of Rome, are as grotesque as those of Malta. The Eas- 
ter Feast lasts eight days, and is celebrated by as many 
calls as a New York New- Year's day, by riding and candy- 
throwing like a Catholic carnival, by an everlasting ringing 
of bells, and by universal stuffing, which makes harvest for 
the doctors in the succeeding week. The charming Feast of 
Flora, a baptized relic of Paganism, is kept on the first Sun- 
day in May. The days for hiring houses and moving are the 
Feast of St. George in the spring, and of St. Demetrius in the 
autumn. The first day of the year is the Feast of St. Basil, 
the patron saint of the ascetics and pietists. 

They have no culture worth mentioning, either in or out of 
the monasteries, yet they are, perhaps for this reason, soundly 
orthodox, boast of the Nicene Creed, the seven sacraments, 
and the antiquity of their prayer-book. Being so strong in 
the faith, they can afford to be tolerant. Jews and Romanists 
are endured, and have the same rights as Greeks. There are 
nearly a hundred Romish churches in the provinces. Islam, 
however, they cannot abide, and no mosque or Moslem prayer 
is suffered to profane their soil. 

The ceremony of espousal and marriage, among the Rou- 
manians, has a quaint and ludicrous stateliness. It begins 
with an embassy as formal as that of an English royal mar- 
riage, and ends with an imitation of the rape of the Sabines. 
Several lies are told, there is much playful equivocation and 
much fictitious wrath, pompous and pious speeches, drawn 
swords and pistol-shots, and a ride like the chase of " the young 
Lochinvar." The funeral ceremony, on the other hand, has 
much to remind one of the old classic stories. The dying 
man bears in his hand a lighted candle, while the priest recites 
the parting prayer, and the dead man bears in his hand a 
piece of money to pay his fare across the Styx. Above the 
bier of the dead is laid his dagger. The bearers, the horses, 
and the retinue go shrouded in black, like the " Misericordia " 
of Florence. Before the funeral-car is borne a basket of un- 
leavened bread, to be eaten for the soul of the departed. Be- 
hind go the priests, and the kindred, all carrying torches. Many 
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times the procession is stopped, to gaze upon and praise and 
weep over the corpse. The grave is a shrine. Candles are 
burned there, consecrated bread is left there, and it is con- 
stantly visited. The portion that the dead would have used 
is given to the poor on the anniversary of his dying ; and in 
many ways the idea of dissolution is evaded. After the third 
year, when some new death takes place in the family, the 
body is exhumed, washed with wine, and with its fellow- 
corpse is laid in a new tomb. The Greeks do not believe in 
purgatory, yet among the peasantry prayers for the dead are 
enjoined and offered. 

No land is more rich in popular superstitions than Rou- 
mania. Fairies are as much an article of faith as saints. 
The ruins are all haunted, and vampires suck the blood of 
victims while they fan them with their wings. Witches 
abound in the shape of old women, and many dare not go 
out after sunset on Tuesday and Friday, which are the 
witches' evenings for walking. The charm which drives the 
devils away is a slip of paper dipped in consecrated water 
and fixed upon the cranium. The songs of the people are 
filled with the stories of dragons and fabulous monsters, 
whose jaws are the jaws of Leviathan, whose strength the 
strength of Titan. There are giants who dwell in caverns 
and hide their uncounted treasures, and there are serpents 
whose eggs are all of precious stones. But the serpent is 
not here, as elsewhere, the natural enemy of man. He is the 
good spirit of the house, and he coils by the family hearth, 
and is nourished with daily milk from the hands of the chil- 
dren. To crush the serpent's head is here regarded as an in- 
jury to be avenged, not as a service to be rewarded. 

The Roumanians believe in lucky and unlucky days, good 
and bad stars, and are afraid to resist omens and presenti- 
ments. They watch the heavens from their hills, as the augurs 
watched from Aventine the signs of the sky. They give to 
every man his guiding star, which will be veiled when mis- 
fortune threatens, and will fall from the firmament when he 
dies. The girl at the fountain blows upon the surface of the 
water, and throws a few drops upon the ground when she fills 
her pitcher. When two persons meet after absence, and one 
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tells the other how well he is looking, the latter spits upon 
the ground and sets his foot on the saliva, to warn away the 
jealous gods. 

The sports and songs of the people have something melan- 
choly and romantic in them, and seem to be a reminiscence 
of the ancient age. The "chora" recalls in its languid and 
monotonous movement the dances of the Salian priests. The 
orchestra, like that of Egypt, is of three instruments, and the 
music which it discourses is wild and weird. The ballads of 
the people are praises of their heroes and rehearsals of their 
legends. They have been collected in a volume, and trans- 
lated into other tongues. The doina is a strange, sad, irregu- 
lar sort of chant, holding a tale of sorrow, misfortune, love, 
and despair. The women of the mountains delight to sing it, 
especially at the hour of evening. The kolinda is a religious 
melody, which the children sing beneath the windows of 
houses on the eves of the festivals. All the songs of the 
people testify to their descent from a Latin race, and contain 
marked traces of the classic mythology. Among the women, 
Pagan names are common. The present saints have likeness 
to the former gods, and the dividing Pruth, beyond which 
enemies dwell, and across which every curse has come, is the 
Cocytus of black waters which the Romans dreaded. The 
" Song of the Pruth," which all the people chant as their Mar- 
seillaise, tells how plague and pestilence, locusts and flood, 
have come from the waves of the " accursed river." " May its 
waters be borne on to the Danube, to the sea, and thence to 
the gate of the infernal world." 

There is real poetry in the songs of Roumania ; but there 
is fearful prose in its houses and its common life. The diet 
of the peasantry is a mess of flour, salt, radishes, and raw 
onions, as crude as that which so often disgusts voyagers on 
the Nile, with no delicacy to improve it but a bit of butter or 
a few drops of milk. The utensils of the table are fingers and 
a kettle. The cabin, of boards, if a little better than the holes 
in the earth in which for many centuries the people burrowed, 
like marmots or Esquimaux, is still many degrees meaner 
than the log-hut of Nebraska. With the exception of a rude 
bed, a chest, a bench, and one or two stools, the room is void 
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of furniture. Closets, chairs, and sideboards are luxuries 
which few of the nobles own. The vessels are earthen or 
wooden, and the lover of arrack rarely has a glass bottle to 
hold his fiery comfort. The receptacle for small articles is the 
space under the bed. The wash-tubs make baskets for the 
eggs and cradles for the children. "Yankee notions" have 
reached Vienna, but have not yet crossed the Carpathians, 
and the plough, the hoe, the shovel, and the wooden fork, the 
whole stock of the Wallachian farmer's tools, are as primitive 
as any described by Virgil or Hesiod. The harrow is made 
of a great roll of thorns, and, as in Syria, the feet of beasts 
tread out the grain. A few of the rich have imported car- 
riages from Germany; but the national car or sledge is a 
unique affair, built without nails or any kind of iron, innocent 
of paint, and incredibly cheap. A sleigh of reliable strength 
sells for a dollar, and a four-wheeled chariot of the largest 
size, warranted to stand the tear of the roads and the strain of 
the buffaloes who lumber along with it, may be bought for an 
English pound. 

The dress of the peasantry hardly corresponds with their 
scanty means and domestic rudeness. It is gay and jaunty, 
not to say neat and elegant. A Hydriot of Syra cannot sport 
his pendant cap more gracefully than the Koumain wears his 
bonnet of lamb-skin, garnished by its long, curled streamers, 
and the flowing hair which escapes beneath it. A maiden of 
the Marinella at Naples does not adjust her colors more pic- 
turesquely, or arrange her head-dress with a more bewitching 
charm, than the girls of this inland region. The stuffs are 
coarse and made at home, and of the sheep and goat skins 
the weather is the tanner. Yet on holidays the people are 
able to make in church such a show as might rouse the envy 
of the vainest of the dress-loving Slavonic race. Of jewels 
they are too poor to own many ; but a woman must be very 
poor who has not some ornament of silver or gold, to bind in 
her necklace, or around her wrist, or on her forehead. The 
arms of the soldiers are not enriched, like those of the Turks, 
by jewelled hilts ; yet in the stock of the gun some bit of 
ivory or precious wood will be set, and its curve will be re- 
lieved by curious carving. The aspect of the men, in their 
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dress of skins and their rakish cloaks, looking out with their 
great, melancholy eyes from under their arched and bushy eye- 
brows, has to a traveller an uncomfortable suggestion of the 
stories of Italian bandits. This first impression, however, is 
dissipated by the dull and apathetic look which most of their 
faces wear. 

The Roumain peasant may well be pardoned for this air 
of apathy, which has been fastened as his national character- 
istic by long ages of misfortune, suffering, and fruitless strife. 
His memories are all of sorrow. He cannot remember the 
time when his land was the seat of a nation great and pros- 
perous, or other than the prize and sport of rival nations 
around him. The vassal of an infidel despot, the tool of a 
rapacious nobility, the prey of armies who have ravaged the 
land with fire and sword, it is no wonder that his courage has 
yielded to a fatalist submission, and that his hope is lost. He 
dreads improvement, since that will make the fruits of his 
industry more attractive for plunder ; he dreads war, since 
that brings to his race all the misery, none of the glory, of 
conflict. His care is only to live from day to day, and to 
draw enough from the soil to preserve the remnant of his 
degraded race. His virtues are passive, — he is too indolent 
to be intemperate, and too indifferent to the future to seek 
for knowledge. His fame is in the past, and his spirit is 
more in the national proverbs than in the national achieve- 
ments. A Jew could not boast more of Abraham, than 
the Wallach who proudly repeats, " We have Trajan for 
our father." The race may suffer, but it cannot die, — for 
says not the proverb, " Roman no pere," — " The Roumain 
never shall perish " ? • It is better in its shame than others 
in their glory, — for is it not said, " La un Roman dece 
Sassi," — "A Roumain is worth ten Saxons " ? 

Few monuments remain of the earliest historic period, — 
of that Dacia whose people were a mixture of Gothic races, 
whose religion was the Paganism of Greece built upon the 
basis of Druidism, and whose invincible valor could defy 
the arms of Mithridates and Darius. The traces of a few 
ditches which surrounded the camps, the ruins of mines 
which seem to have belonged to an age anterior to that of 
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the Roman rule, a single statue, found a few years ago in a 
field, and now in the Bucharest museum, representing a 
sacrifice to the god Mithra, a head or two, and a moderate 
collection of coins and medals, are all that is left of that 
obscure nation. There are no tombs of heroes, no statues of 
philosophers and scholars, to supply the void of authentic 
annals. 

Of the second period, on the contrary, the early years of 
vassalage to the empire and the conquerors which subdued 
it, there are very abundant remains. The course of the 
Roman roads may be traced in every direction. The frag- 
ments of the great bridge of Trajan, the masterpiece of the 
architect Apollodorus, built in twenty arches of sixty feet 
span and a hundred and fifty feet in height, may still be dis- 
cerned on the banks of the Danube. The broken wall of the 
tower of Severinus, falsely ascribed to the Roman emperor ; 
the ruins of the citadel of Theodora, built by Justinian, and 
famous in the long story of the Barbarian wars ; the vestiges 
of Roman cities at the mouths of Wallachian rivers, from 
which ruins, coins, and relics are constantly exhumed; the 
treasures of art and the columns of temples which have been 
found on the sites of the old towns of Castra Nova and Caput 
Bovis, — all make the Wallachian bank of the Danube an 
interesting study for an antiquary. Even to the mountains, 
the enduring marks of Roman skill may be followed, like 
the pavement of the Appian Way from Rome to Brindisi. 

The boast of the Roumanians goes back to this epoch. 
But the real heroic age of the people dates from the thir- 
teenth century, when the provinces became independent 
dukedoms. From that date to the present day no century 
has been without some famous name in the annals of the 
Roumain people. Rodolph the Black, the father of his 
country, as orthodox in faith as he was wise in legislation 
and skilful to restore ruined cities, is still remembered in 
the castle where he dwelt, in the church which he built, 
and in the grave dignity of his stiff portrait. Of "Vlad the 
Devil," the extraordinary crimes are perpetuated in household 
stories, as the cruelties of Cromwell in the cottages of Ireland. 
This Wallachian monster, who deserved with double force 
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the hideous surname which another before him had borne, 
surpassed Nero and Caligula in the refinements of his bar- 
barity. To roast, boil, and hack enemies or friends, according 
to his whim, was his eccentric amusement. If relations asked 
for the pardon of some poor prisoner, he would compel them 
to make a feast upon their friend's body. Impaling was the 
punishment which he loved best, and nothing was more grate- 
ful to his eyes than a row of spitted heretics or Moslems. 
His reign was a reign of terror. 

Contemporary with this Wallachian Nero was a Moldavian 
Aurelius, whose nobler qualities made with the crimes of the 
other a splendid contrast. The half-century of the reign of 
Stephen the Great is still celebrated as the golden age of his 
province. His severity in punishment was mitigated by his 
justice in judgment, his haughty scorn excused by his burning 
valor, his hatred of enemies by his success in battle. " Ste- 
phen, our Woywode, beat the Tartars, beat the Poles, beat 
the Turks, the Russians, the Magyars," was the refrain of 
their song. Few of the rulers, however, were like him, and 
to most of their names history has attached some epithet of 
contempt or hatred. We read of Bogdan the One-eyed, 
Basil the Despot, Ivan the Tyrant, John the Heretic, Aaron 
the Wicked, Basil the Wolf, Mihne the Apostate, and the 
like. The whole story is one of intrigue, ambition, restless 
striving, almost perpetual civil and foreign war. Good reigns 
are short episodes. The only steady tendency is that which 
subjects the provinces to the Turkish dominion, reducing the 
people to pitiful bondage, and making the rulers vassals of an 
infidel power. The picture of five centuries is sprinkled over 
with massacres and rebellions, shameful submission and fruit- 
less struggle, treasons and assassinations, so thickly, that hard- 
ly a light spot can be seen. From the time of Rodolph the 
Black, to the time of Stephen Cantacuzene, the last native 
ruler of Wallachia, there is hardly a breathing-space in the 
catalogue of disasters which the wretched people were forced 
to sutler. 

The monuments of the age of these native chiefs in the prov- 
inces are ecclesiastical rather than secular. Most of the castles 
have disappeared. But convents, four, five, or six centuries 
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old, still make a striking feature in the scenery of the country. 
They occupy the most romantic and commanding sites, and 
at a little distance might be mistaken for fortresses, into 
which, indeed, they might easily be changed. Some of them 
are fine specimens of Byzantine architecture, some contain 
remarkable frescos, some are noted as once the prisons of 
famous men, some still guard the tombs of the sacred dead. 
At Tismana, on the frontiers of Transylvania, they show 
the grotto of St. Nicodemus; at Cernica, the remarkable 
works of a self-taught painter; at Putna, the burial-place of 
Stephen the Great ; at Agapia, the religious home of the poor 
daughters of the nobility. The most remarkable of all is the 
monastery of Niamtzo, which adds to the rare beauty of its 
position the glory of having ministered to the culture and 
literature of the people. The forest of aged oaks which sur- 
rounds it reminds one of the park of Fontainebleau. Tall 
pines stand sentinels at its gateway, and its background is a 
line of snow-crowned mountains. It has that place in the rev- 
erence of the peasantry which the abbey of Einseideln has in 
the reverence of the Swiss Cantons. Over against it rise the 
broken relics of that fortress which holds the saddest memories 
of the Moldavian land, and has inspired the genius of painter 
and poet. The chimes of its two chapels still make the 
evening musical. There is an industrial school within its 
precincts, a hospital for the sick, a press, and, what is rare in 
Roumania, a library. Next to this, the most remarkable 
monastery is that of Caldarusani, which, like the ancient 
communities of Pontus and the Lybian Desert, is never 
profaned by the neighborhood of the weaker sex. 

The Phanariot dynasty, which lasted from the close of the 
seventeenth century to the year 1821, wrought many changes 
in the relations of the nobles to the people, and in the com- 
mercial and political connection with the neighboring empires. 
Russia gained while the Porte lost influence. The cession 
of the land between the Pruth and the Dniester deprived 
the Moldavians of half their ancient territory, and doubly 
exposed them to Russian invasion. They became accus- 
tomed to foreign interference and management, — to be put. 
in pawn by the diplomacy of sovereigns who met to adjust 
8* 
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the balance of power, without any thought of the interests 
of the people whose territory they passed from hand to hand. 
The Phanariot princes, a foreign race, speaking another lan- 
guage and intimately dependent on the Sultan, were never 
popular, even when they labored wisely for the people. The 
excessive luxury of their court was as burdensome as it was 
offensive. The taxes were trebled, while the pride of the 
nation was mortified. The vices of the foreign nobility were 
scandalous in the extreme, and their habits were alike ef- 
feminate and servile. All offices were bought and sold, and 
the solemnity of an oath was set aside with Cretan faithless- 
ness. 

The artificial necessities caused by this luxurious gov- 
ernment led to many specious plans of enfranchisement. 
The slaves were to be raised to the rank of freemen, only 
that the government might get from them a larger revenue. 
There was but little sincerity in the pretended disinterest- 
edness of such men as the Racovizzas, Maurocordatos, and 
Ghicas. If trade was made brisker, the country grew no 
richer. Only the monks and clergy made anything out of 
this hateful rule. Confident in the assurance of the protec- 
tion of Russia, the pretence of which was now constantly 
brought forward, they knew how to care for their own inter- 
ests while the people were suffering. Even they could not 
escape the injury to which the ambitious projects of the 
Great Catharine subjected them. Their policy, dictated by 
Russian agents, brought them into frequent collisions with 
the secular powers. Their archbishops, nominated by the 
Czar, became instruments to fix the vassalage of the land. 
The liberal impulses given by the French Revolution, when 
a postal system, a press, and a woollen factory were es- 
tablished by the reigning prince, were lost when Alexander 
Hypsilantis, a tool of Russia, became viceroy. The oppressive 
tax of the " cazan " — ostensibly a tax on the distillation of 
spirits, but in reality a tax upon every peasant's kettle — took 
the place of salutary reforms. Intolerable oppressions drove 
multitudes to despair, and at the time of the Peace of Tilsit, 
in 1807, the taxable population of the provinces had been 
immensely reduced by emigration. More than a million of 
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a people above all others bound by love of home, had gone 
into voluntary exile. 

It had been from the beginning the plan of the Phanariots to 
subjugate the people by annihilating their national language. 
Greek was the only tongue of educated men, and the native 
schools were shut. But a counter movement, instigated by 
the politic Emperor of Austria, was set on foot, and in the 
year 1816, Georges Lazar, a young Transylvanian of high 
education, opened at Bucharest a public course of mathemat- 
ics and philosophy in the Roumain dialect. The influence 
of this teaching was naturally quickening to the dormant 
patriotism of his scholars, and in a few years he had trained 
missionaries for awakening all the land to revolt. The in- 
surrection of 1821, with its horrid massacres and its fatal 
issue for the Phanariots, was due in great measure to the 
spirit thus aroused; and after a century and a quarter of 
Greek administration, the provinces came again to obey a 
ruler of their own race. 

Not much was gained by the change. The plans of re- 
form which the new hospodars promulgated, were nullified 
by Russian intrigues, the national newspapers were speedily 
suppressed, and, except in the removal of some restrictions 
upon trade, the people were no better off than under the Pha- 
nariots. The war between the Turks and Russians in 1828, 
brought to Moldo-Wallachia a season of terrible suffering. 
Not only was all the substance of the wretched peasantry 
confiscated to feed the Russian soldiers, but they were com- 
pelled to become hewers of wood and drawers of water for 
the army of their self-constituted protectors. Famine and 
pestilence added to the horrors of that winter of sorrow. 
Hundreds escaped by suicide the fate which threatened them. 
The treaty of Adrianople, in 1829, seemed to release the 
provinces from subjection to the Sultan, and to restore their 
ancient rights ; but in reality it only enslaved them to a harder 
master. The new constitution, to which the Porte was com- 
pelled to assent, was dictated by the Russian Count Kisseleff. 
The new hospodars owed their election to Russian influence. 
The investiture by the Grand Vizier became only a matter 
of form. The real control of the state was in St. Petersburg, 
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and not in Stamboul. There was a day of rejoicing when 
the voracious guests crossed the Pruth, and the peasant 
seemed likely to eat the fruit of his labor. Patriots were not 
wanting to foster the national spirit, and to create a party 
against the Cossacks. The theatre became a school of rev- 
olution, and the children of the nobility declaimed on the 
stage, in their native tongue, those works of French and Ger- 
man dramatists which taught hatred to tyrants, and the love 
of liberty. The slaves in the employment of the state were 
set free. For a while the liberal party seemed to be prosper- 
ous, and in the national assemblies some valiant reforms 
were attempted. But the party of the despots was stronger. 
The discussions of the deputies were silenced, and the the- 
atre, after the performance of the Saul of Alfieri, was closed 
by authority. 

Plots and counterplots followed. The patriot leaders were 
arrested and confined in dungeons, where they could not be 
won by flattery and bribes. Moldavia suffered less than 
Wallachia ; yet here the rapacity of the prince more than 
balanced his enlightened policy. In the year 1839, the nobles 
barely escaped a general massacre. Year by year, French 
ideas gained ground in the provinces, while the anti-Russian 
feeling grew bolder. The fable of " The Gardener and the 
Bramble," circulated with incredible speed, helped to bring 
on the outbreak ; and the French Revolution of 1848 was 
followed in Moldo-Wallachia by an insurrection which had 
the rare fortune to be wholly bloodless. A provisional gov- 
ernment made large promises, and announced great designs. 
But reaction was too strong for patriotism. The history of 
the Roumains in that year of change is the history of the 
greater nations ; — one by one all the reforms were crashed, 
and political exiles were summarily sent across the Danube. 
Order was restored by the treaty of Balta Liman, which took 
away from the Roumains every guaranty of freedom, sus- 
pended their assemblies, and gave them only the privilege 
of executing the joint orders of the Sultan and the Czar. To 
the patriot leaders was left naught but the mean amusement 
of mutual crimination. Their rancorous disputes revealed 
their unfitness to guide a great movement, and deprived them 
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of the fame of martyrdom. There were among them many 
enthusiasts, but no great man. 

We need not dwell upon the recent events in the Principal- 
ities, with which the journals have made us familiar. One 
new element of trouble has been added by the war, in the 
Austrian occupation. Hostile as are the Koumains to their 
Slavonic protectors, they must be more hostile to a nation 
whose Church is the enemy of theirs. There is no point in 
common between them and the loyal tribes of the Hapsburg 
" paternal " rule. Any pretence of a protectorate at Vienna 
will be more sternly resisted than the most presumptuous 
claim of the heir of Nicholas. Roumania has suffered too 
much from vassalage in the past, to try another master. 

The political question now most agitated in the Principal- 
ities is, like the Italian question, one of union. The real 
patriots see that there is no hope for the future, unless they 
can bind in one state brethren whose language, whose line- 
age, whose customs, and whose interests are nearly identical. 
They have suffered by their internal strifes, and been weak- 
ened by their jealousies. It is now time to become a united 
nation. The Russian government dreads this proposal, and 
seeks in every way to foment the old antipathies. A cunning 
device has been, in the various conferences, to join Servia 
to Moldavia and Wallachia. Now Servia, though adjacent 
and in its history not unlike the other provinces, is wholly 
Slavonic, and as alien to Roumania as Poland or Circassia. 
There can never be political union between races so unlike. 
And it is a misfortune of the position of Roumania, that it 
is so sandwiched between the two branches of the Slavonic 
race. 

The recent treaty of peace has nominally secured to 
Moldo-Wallachia the strip of land on the Danube lying 
between Galatz and the Black Sea, with the fortress of Is- 
mail. Russia has now no frontier on the Danube. The pos- 
session, however, is of small value, except as it gives to the 
commercial nations who dictate to Turkey freer control of 
the navigation of that important highway of trade. The 
best result of the war to the provinces will be the increased 
influence of England. This nation alone is likely by its 
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intercourse to benefit without burdening the people, to 
develop their resources without exhausting their energies. 
What the future of the Principalities may be, if the new state 
of things should continue, it is not easy to foretell. The 
work of regeneration, industrial not less than moral, will be 
slow for a people so long degraded. The helps to reform are 
few, and the hinderances are many and powerful. The coun- 
try has no great men, and there are but scanty means of ed- 
ucating even a respectable aristocracy. The Church is a 
stumbling-block in the way of progress. All that sagacious 
observers have affirmed in regard to the hopelessness of im- 
provement in Poland and Hungary may be affirmed far more 
strongly of Roumania, where the same obstacles exist in ten- 
fold greater degree. The way of securing to free civilization 
this land so blessed by Nature, has not yet been revealed. 
We may dream of a union of all the tribes of the Roumain 
race, as men speculate now concerning a Panslavie empire. 
But together they are a handful against the masses of other 
races. Too numerous obstacles hinder the accomplishment 
of this dream. That many visitations of war and woe are 
yet in store for the land, is much more, probable. Its people 
seems destined to dwindle, and some other race to take the 
task of opening its mines, building its cities, and realizing its 
legendary prophecies. It waits for the death of " the sick 
man," and the downfall of the Ottoman empire, which no 
propping of diplomacy can long postpone. No intelligent 
traveller can believe that the Turkish power will endure much 
longer. The descendants of the Asiatic conquerors must soon 
disappear from the continent of Europe, and then a chance 
may be given to the people whom they have held so long trib- 
utaries. The future of Roumania, however, is not more un- 
certain than the future of Greece and Italy, concerning which 
every review is expected to have an opinion. Our opinion 
is, that the ardent wish of M. Ubicini for the Pan-Roumanism 
of ancient Dacia is likely to be realized when the unity of 
Italy is restored, or when the Jews return in a body to Pales- 
tine ; — then, perhaps, but not sooner. 



